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MAINE, THURSDAY MORNING, JANUARY 19, 1860. 


NO. 5. 











GRATED FLOORS FOR STABLES. 

Not long since we copied from the Country 
Gentleman, an account of Mr. Mechi’s plan of 
making stable floors so that the animal should be 
kept dry. This was effected by having the floor 
made of wooden grates, the size and apertures of 
which were minutely given. 

We now copy from the same source, a commu- 
nication from Mr. Forster of Canada, who has 





Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man. 


NEW HAVEN. 





On the first of next month, (February) an ag- 


—S_——_—_—> 


THE AGRICULTURAL CONVENTION AT 


been trying the experiment in that part of the 
country with apparent success. It seems that he 
hasa tight warm cellar underneath his cattle, 
into which the droppings fall. His general re- 
marks are very good : 


ricultyral Convention will commence in New ae 


Haven, Conn., which Convention will possess - : . 
It is in fact a short term of 2°C0UDt Of your Junior’s visit to Tiptree Hall, I 


many new features. 
lectures on Agricultural subjects from practica 
men; and the design is to communicate practica 





Eps. Co. Gent.—Observing in your paper some 


; think it may interest some of your readers to 
; learn that I am acting upon some of Mr. Mechi’s 


information so fur as it can be done by this mode. plans, and propose following bis teachings yet fur- 


of teaching to all those who may please to ente 


for the term which is to continue through the 


mon:h of February, or four weeks. 


We have re- 


| ther, and sending the results to the Co. Gent. if 


acceptable. 
I have two young bullocks and a pen full of 


ceived from Professor Porter, programmes giving | young pigs, upon his open-boarded floors, and 
a condensed view of the arrangements from which | have come to the conclusion that they are ‘the 


we make the following abstract. We advise al 


who have the leisure and means to spare to attend 


either a part or all of these lectures. 


life, and while furming pleasant acquaintances 
you wili receive inforwation valuable to you 
with renewed zeal and strength to exert your 


self anew in the good cause of industrial and 
According to present ar- 


social improvement. 


It will form 
a pleasant episode in the common routine of your 


; fing.’ Thad great fears, lest, in this cold cli- 
mate, the droppings should freeze so as to stop 
up the spaces ; but although my stable is far too 
cold and open, and we have had much cold weath- 
er of late, (as low as 10° below zero,) this has 
not been the case to any considerable extent. In 
my pig-pen, which is warmly constructed and 
pigs packed close, there is no frost at all, and 
they are perfectly clean and dry, as are the bul- 


’ 





. | vu ” 
rangements, there will be on an average, three! locks, although they have never been groomed. 


lectures per day, from February Ist to the 25th 
making sixty-six lectures in all. 
Saturday afternoon or Monduy forendon. 


lecture will be followed by questions and a dis- : 
The lectures will he made intellivihle| °° and sheep wigh the chaff. Double the num- 


cussion. 


No lectures on | spe . 
Each bedding is set free for fuod. I cut mine up with 


| During the present scarcity of fodder the advan- 
| tages of the system are peculiarly wamfest. The 


hay, witha horse-power cutter, and feed horses, 


and useful to hezinners in Agriculture, as well as| ber of animals can be kept, and large quantities 

to experienced farmers. Tickets for the whole| of excellent manure, the pure article, can he made. 

course $10,00; for any single week $3,00; single | Phe daily labor of hedding down, and cleaning out 
, I] oD , 


lectures 25 cents. 


That our readers who feel an interest in the en 


terprise may know how to select which of the 


weeks to attend, provided they cannot attend all 


according to their tastes or desires, we will give 
the fullowing abstract of subjects and lectures as 


published: 
Fir-t Werk. 


on Vegetable Physiology, by Daniel C. Eaton 
E-q.; one lecture on Meteorvlugy, by B. Silliman 
Jr. 


Seconp Werk. One lecture on Pear Culture 


by Hon, Marshall P. Wilder; three lectures on 


Grapes and Grape Culture, by Dr. C. W. Grant 
two lectures on Berries and small fruit culture 


by R. G. Pardee, E-q.; two lectures on Fruit 


Trees, by P. Barry, E-q ; three lectures on Fruits 


by Lewis F. Allen, E-q ; two lectures on Arbori- 
culture, by Geo. B Emerson, E-q ; four addition- 
al lectures on Agricultural Chemistry, by Prof. 


S. W. Jobnson. 
Turrp Wee. 
Hon. Henry F. French; four lectures on Grasses 


by John Stanton Gould, Exq.; one lecture on 
Cereals, by Joseph Harris, E-q. ; one lecture on 
Root Croys, by T. S. Gold, Exq.; two lectures on 
Tubacco and Hop Culture, by Prof. W. H. Brew- 
er; one lecture on Culture of Winter Wheat, and 
Sandy Soils, by Levi Bartlett, Esq.; three lec- 
tures on English Agriculture, by Luther H. Tuck- 
er, E-q ; one lecture on German Agriculture, by 
Dr. Evan Pugh; one lecture on Agricultural Sta- 


tistics and Education, by Prof. John A. Porter 
Fourta WEEK. 


Breeding in the United States, hy Lewis F. Allen 


Esq. ; two lectures on the Dairy, by Chas. L. 
Fiint, Exq.; one lecture on Horses, by Sanford 
Howard, E-q.; one lecture on Breaking and 
Training Horses, by Dr. Daniel F. Gulliver ; two 
lectures on Sheep, by T. S. Guld, Esq. ; two lec- 
tures on Pisciculture or Fish Raising, by John 
C Comstock, E-q ; one lecture on Agricultural 
Associations, hy Mason C. Weld, Exq.; one lec- 
ture on Rural Economy, by Donald G. Mitchell, 


Esq. 





A NEW USE FOR GAS LIME PROPOSED. 


It has recently been announced, in some of the 
medical journals, that sulphate of lime (plaster 
of Psris), when mingled with coal tar, or gas 
tar, as some call it, makes an excellent disinfect- 


ant, and may be advantageously used for neutral 


izing the offensive odor that arises from putrid 
sores, or in the wards of hospitals, or the rooms 


of the sick, cesspools, vaults, stercoraries, &c. 


Four lectures on Agricultural 
Chemistry, by Prof. S. W. Johnson; three lec- 
tures on Entomology, by Dr. Fitch; four lectures 


Four lectures on Drainage, by 


Two lectures on Cattle, by 
Cassius M. Clay, Exq.; three lectures on Stock 


the stables, which is considerable with a large 
stock, is entirely saved, as also the piling and re- 
piling of the manure. Two or three minutes suf- 
| fice to take up one of these floors, and a cart or 
sleigh can be backed in to take the ‘*pudding”’ 
(as Mechi calls it) directly tu the field. 

The slats or buards should slip into a groove at 
either end, so that they may be easily lifted. I 
have no nailsin mine. In culd weather I find the 
droppings have a tendency to pile up under the 
floor, but by lifting up two or three slats, a man 
can readily get down and level it. I have only 
had to do this once as yet, and my beasts have 
been in since the middle of November, hesides 
which my pits are far too small, being only ar- 
ranged in a temporary way as an experiment. 
My boxes are ahout 6 by 10, buat fur the future I 
propose making them smaller, say 5 hy 7 6, soas 
to economize the animal heat. The pit under the 
floor must be about 4ft. in depth, to contain four 
or five months droppings. I hope next winter to 
have all my animals, except the horses, on these 
fluo s, and expect to find many of your enter- 
prising readers adopt the plan. If hy connecting 
the sviling system with the boarded floors, we 
can double our stock, and we may safely count 
on that, it will be great gain. 

In practice I find no ¢fluvium or unpleasant 
smell whatever to arise from the droppings, as 
they run together so as to exclude air and thus 
prevent fermentation. Also, I find no difficulty 
in getting the beasts to go on to the floors, after 
the first night or two; they run in just as wil- 
lingly as those that are on the old straw beds. 
With all deference, I submit that too much has 
been said about the comfort and warmth of bed- 
ding under animals. It must be recollected that 
on my floors the beasts lie perfectly dry. while on 
a straw bed they are generally more or less wet, 
which is not conducive to comfort ; and further, 
if I lie all night without any bedclothes over me, 
I shall not be kept warm by the bed of down that 
may be under me. Sv asl keepin my own ani- 
mal heat by means of covering, I keep in that of 


, 


, 


’ 


, 





, 


comfort, I think they agree with me in preferring 
a dry hard bed, to a wet soft one. 
Canada West. W. R. Forster. 


MOUNTAIN CRANBERRIES. 





The demand for cranherries is every day in- 
creasing, and their cultivation is getting to be 
quite a study. Among the experiments which 
have for several years exercised the ingenuity of 
Yunkeedom, is the endeavor to cultivate the com- 
mon bog eranberry on upland. Where the up- 
land is pretty moist, a tulerable degree of success 
has attended many of the experiments. 

There is, however, a variety of mountain berry, 


my animals by close packing, und for health and | 


The proportior recommended for preparing 
this fur use, are: one hundred parts of the plas- 
ter, as we find it in commerce, reduced to fine 
powder, tu from one to three parts of coal tar. 
The mixtare will form a powder of a more or less 
grayish color, and a slightly bituminous odor. 
To apply it to sores or ulcers, it may be mixed 
with olive oil, and formed into a salve or oint-, 
ment, and applied in the usual way in which 
such preparations are used. For use in cess pools, 
vaults, &c , it can be scattered about ina pow-' 
dered state. It has occurred to us, that the lime 
from the gas-works might be used in a rough 
way, as a disinfectant in rough places, such as 
vaults, stables, and the like. As we get it from 
the gas-works, it is rather surcharged with the 


belonging to the cranberry genus, which we think 
might be cultivated more successfully than the 
We last fall received a jar of this 
last kind from Rev. Mr. Pierce of Bast Winthrop, 
who obtained them from Washington county, 
where they grow on the waste lands and high 
lands in the Quoddy region. 
specimen of the vine which produces them. 
proved to be What botanists have named Vaccinium 
Vitis Idea, and called, commonly, *‘mountain 
cranberry,” **rock cranberry,’’ and ‘cow berry.”’ 
We have aeen it growing on the summits of the 
White Hills, and sides, and peaks of other of our 
Io the eastern section of Maine it 
seems they are quite abundant, and are gathered 


He also sent usa 


mountains. 





several products of the cual, and perhaps has not 
so much tar in it as may be required, but the 
odor arising from it is sometimes more offensive 
than that arising from the locations whose ex- 
halations we wish to neutralize. Might not this 
trouble be obviated by mixing it, in more or less 
quantities or proportions, with plaster of Puris, 
and thus neutralize the effluvia of the gas mix- 


in large quantities by the ’Quoddy Indians, and 
others, and brought into the market. 
a smaller b rry than the lowland cranberry, but 
of a pleasant acid flavor, and by some preferred 
We think this variety deserving 
some trials of culture as well as the other, and 
we also think success would follow the trial. 





tures 


ing Property of the pluster and coul tar, is at- 
tributed fo one of the ingredients of the coal 
liberated hy the distilling process, called **carbulic 


acid.”’ Whether the £88 lime contains enough of 


this, or even any of it, we do not know from any 
exawination or experiment with it with referenve 
to ascertaining that fact, and we merely recom- 
mend the trial of it for the purposes above named 
from the analysis which seemed to be warranted 
by the processes through which the lime hae 
passed. If, on trial, it shall be found to answer 
the purposes proposed, a very valuable use can be 
wade of that which is now comparatively useless. 


» and at the same time render it equally 
powerful asa disinfecting agent? “Tnis disinfect- 


NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE AG. SOCIETY. 


At a recent meeting of the above society, the 
fullowing persons were chosen offivers for the en- 
suing year: 

President—Wm. F. Estes, Dover. 

Secretary—Aaron Young, Dover. 

Treasurer—Frederic Smyth, Manchester. 

Directors—Dana Woodman, North Hampton ; 
Nathaniel White, Concord ; Alfred Hort, Dur- 
ham; John Preston, New Ipswich; John S. 
Walker, Clare mont. 





MEETING OF THE STATE AG. SOCIETY, 


The members of this Suciety are reminded that 
their annual meeting will take place at the State 
— on the 24th. A general attendance is 

requested. See notice. ? 








Design for a 
Th3 above neat and beautiful design for a cot- 
tage, we have no doubt, will please the taste of 
;many of our readers who are about building. It 
lis one of the designs of G. E. Harney of Lynn, 
and the cost of construction, near Boston, is esti- 
‘mated at $1600. In many parts of our State 
such an one might be built for half that sum. 
The ground plan might not suit all, but that 
jcan be varied hy those who are planning a house 
‘to suit their own iders of convenience. 
‘* The sketches comprise a design and plan for 
a cottage snitahle for a suburhan or village lot. 



























































GROUND FLOOR PLAN. 





| usual vertical and bhattened manner. 





| Though the exterior is somewhat ornamental in 


its character, there is nothing about it costly or 


difficult of execution—no detail which cannot 
easily be wrought by any ordinary house carpenter. 


It is designed to be of wood, and covered in the 
The roof 
projects two feet and a half, and is supported on 
brackets. The house should rest on a foundation 
projecting, at least, three feet above the level of 
the ground. The first story is 10 feet high in the 
clear, and the second 6 feet at the eaves and 10 
feet high at the ceiling. The plan comprises 





No. 1, gallery, 5 ft. wide. 
||| No. 2, ball, 74 ft. wide and 
| 20 ft. long, containing stairs 
to chamber and cellar. 
From the ball we enter 
No. 3, the parlor, 16 feet 
square, in the front of which 
and forming its principal 
feature, is a bay window 
overlooking the front yard. 


No. 4 is 15 ft. square, and 
muy be used either as a hed- 
room or living-room. No. 
5, the kitchcn, is 15 feet 
by 16; it contains a large 
closet, and cunnects with a 
pantry, Nu. 6, which opens 
upon a gallery, No. 7, lead- 
ing to the yard. Under this 
gallery is the outside en- 
trance to the basement. 

The second fluor contains 
4 chambers, each furnished 
with a large clothes-press.”’ 











For the Maine Farmer. 


WHERE SHALL I GOP 


lin county as a place to make the wilderness 


come, through the medium of the post-vffice, to 
you, Mr. Editor, (who are supposed to know every- 
thing.) for information. Can you tell me what 


give the names of two or three subscribers in the 

vicinity of the settling lands? and if I can find 

out what I want to know, down there next spring 

I'll surely go. A Constant Reaper. 
Gorham, Jan. 3d, 1860. 


Note. Wedo not know what townships are 
lotted for settlers in Franklin county; but by 
reference to the following gentlemen in different 
sections of the State, our friend will obtain 
abundant information respecting wild lands in 
their respective neighborhoods or within their 
knowledge :—Dr. Josiah Prescott, Farmington ; 
Seward Dill, Exq., Phillips; T. S. Lang, N. Vas- 
‘salhoro’; Calvin Chamberlain, E-q., Foxcroft ; 
Dr. Lowell Marston of Glenburn, but now of the 
House of Representatives at Augusta. There is 
land enough waiting for the hand of enterprise 
and industry to improve 1t.—Eb. 








For the Maine Farmer. 
ONIONS—CORRECTION. 

Mr. Epiror-—In your paper of Jan. Sth, I 
am made to say that our onions were sold for 
three dollars a bushel when I said adarrel. To 
put them up to such a price, would discredit my 
entire statement, when my object was to commu- 
nicate the exact truth, neither more nor less. 
The common price for which onions sell in the 
autumn, as taken from the field, is from 40 to 75 
cents per bushel. This; when the yield is from 
400 to 800 bushels per acre, is the best use to 
which lands can be applied ; because the sale is 
always prompt and for cash. In this kind of 
crop there is no occasion to trust, consequently 
our cultivators of vegetables never fail. Not sv 
with those who deal in and work upon leather ; 
they toil fur many years—accumulate their thou- 
sands—then die poor. What is the use of their 
gains, if they cannot secure them? 

Very truly yours, J. W. Procror. 

So. Danvers, Jan. 5, 1860. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
COTSWOLD SHEEP—QUERY. 
Mr. Epiror:—Do you know of any one who 
has Cotswuld sheep for sale? I should like to 
know, also the price of full blood, and best qual- 
ity young sheep of that breed. 
Yours respectfully, 
Diaxmont, Dec. 31st, 1859. 


Nore. Our friend Harris will probably obtain 
good Cotswolds of Z. H. Greenwood, Esq , Farm- 
ington, in this State. What the price will be is 
more than we can tell. Ep. 





J. A. Harris. 





DEVONS FOR SALE. 


Those of our readers who are desirous of ob- 
taining good specimens of this race of cattle, are 
referred to the advertisement of J. F. Anderson 
Esq., in our advertising columns. 

These cattle naturally possess properties that 
allow the breeder to point them profitably either 
to the dairy or the shambles. By breeding with 
reference to either use, in a few generations they 
may be rendered excellent for the particular 


branch that you most desire ; and, in the mean- 
time, whichever way you breed them, the oxen 


For the Maine Farmer. 
LETTERS FROM THE PROVINCES.—No 15. 


Mr. Eprror :—Having an idea of trying Frank-| Mr. Eprror :—The Natural History of these 
lower Provinces has not yet been written, still I 
blossom as the rose, and lacking knowledge, 1| may gather from my note-book a few particu- 


| back towards the St. Lawrence, and invite to the 
townships are laid out for settlers ; and will you; ++ hunt’’ not only the native, half-civilized Mic- 


lars in reference to the wi/d game of the extensive 
furests which stretch alung the Atlantic and far 


mac, whose vocation it is to decoy the moose and 
chase the deer, but also the honorable dignitaries 
of the Government House, and of Citadel Hill, 
who occasionally ‘* throw off dull care,*’ and go 
furth into the wilderness with pack and pouch 
to try their fortunes in the wild sports of the 
chase. 


The Moose, or American Fawn, is the largest 
wild animal in the Provinces, and abounds ex- 
tensively all over the uninhabited parts of the 
country. The name Muvose, in the Indian lan- 
guage means wood-eater. As its name indicates, 
it lives upon the twigs and young trees of the 
forest. In the summer it resurts to swamps and 
marshy grounds, and feeds upon coarse grasses 
and the leaves of the water-lily, and becumes 
quite fat and sleek. In the winter they seek out 
u sheltered spot, where trees are plenty, and herd 
in small droves of eight or ten, and feed upon 
the bark of trees, and the small twigs within 
their reach. They part the hoof like the ox, and 
wear enormous antlers upon their heads. In the 
early part of winter they are taken by the hunt- 
ers, and brought to market, and their meat is 
delicivuus and much sought for by epicures. 
A full grown movse, when dressed for market, 
will weigh from 400 to 500 Ibs. The Halifax and 
St. John market, in the fall and winter munths, 
are well supplied with this kind of beef. The 
Indians, who understand their haunts and habits, 
have but little difficulty in taking them. They 
place themselves in a favorable position, and then, 
with a sort of birch-bark trumpet, call them 
within gunshot distance of them and pop them 
over. The Lieutenant Governor of Nova Scotia 
is an enthusiastic movse-hunter, but—he always 
takes an Indian with him to call up the animal 
to be shot. 

The Caribou, a species of the Reindeer, also 
abounds in the Provinces. This animal is not so 
large as the moose, but much more nimble on the 
chase, and not so easily taken. Its habits are 
much the same as those of the moose. The 
antlers of the caribou are less clumsy and spread- 
ing than those of the moose, and consequently 
offer less resistance to running through the forest. 
The flesh of this animal is not so tender as that 
of the mouse, yet it is much sought for, for steaks 
and stews, by the high feeders. 


Bears are not very abundant, or, at least, they 
are not often brought to market. Occasionaily, 
I have seen bear meat in the stalls, and read ad- 
vertisements of ‘*Fat Bear’s Buef*’ for sale, in 
the papers. I presume the officials of the gov- 
ernment and the army prefer confining their 
hunting operations to the moose and caribou, 
to extending them to the bear, which might be 
more furmidable to conquer than the Russian, or 
even the half-crazed Napoleon, who has taken it 
into his head to round up his back to our noble 
little Queen. Pvor fellow! He must be a little 
more circumspect in his deportment, or he will 
fall between the horns of the Lion and the Uni- 
corn and be crushed to death ! 

The woods are alive with smaller game, such as 








will be excellent workers. 


the rabbit and hare, partridges and such like. 


These are taken in great abundance, and con- 
sidered equal, if not superior, to the moose meat 
for an epicurean’s dinner. The markets are gen- 
erally well supplied with this kind of wild game. 
The Cunard steamers, which call at Halifax on 
their way to and from England and Boston, gen- 
erally sweep the market of all its wild game, 
upon which t» feed their passengers upon the 
voyage. 

The lakes abound in Trout of the very best 
quality. These are taken in the proper season 
for them, by hook and fly, and furnish a rich 
supply for the rich man’s table. Like the salmon 
of the Kennebec, they are rather too silvery for 
the poor man’s stomach ! 

There is not, perhaps, a market better supplied 
witn meats of all kinds,—wild and domestic,— 
on this tide of the Atlantic, than this one at Hali- 
fax. Beef, pork, mutton, venison, fowl, fish of 
all kinds and the very best quality, abound here, 
and at reasonable prices. I have seen larger and 
fatter beef and mutton in Boston and New York 
markets, but never sweeter and more palatable. 
The wild meat is indeed wild and highly flavored. 
The fish, both fresh and salt water, are taken 
from a cold bed, and are solid and fat. Halifax 
fish-market is said te be the best in the world. I 
cannot vouch for the truth of this, but I have no 
doubt it is equal to any of the same latitude, and 
as well and variously supplied. G. 








For the Maine Farmer. 


LUCK IN PIGS. 





Mr. Epitorn:—We often hear it remarked, 
even by farmers, ‘‘ I never have any luck in 
raising pigs. I have tried a great many times, 
but sumetimes my sow would die—a total loss of 
ship and cargo; sometimes she would cat her 
pigs as soon as dropped ; sometimes, notwith- 
standing wll the pains [ could take, she would 
prove barren; and sometimes the pigs would do 
well a little while and then begin to die off one 
atatime. I never had any luck, and have given 
up trying. I had rather buy my pigs; it is the 
cheapest for me. My neighbor, Mr. A— B—, 
raises a mice litter every year. He is dreadful 
lucky in pigs. Jnever had any luck, and will 
never try again. It’s no use.’’ 

Well, [suppose that we may as tell give in 
that it is all in iuck ; but it is mighty profitable 
luck to the lucky fellow who can have the luck 
to raise from eight to twelve pigs from a young 
sow, each spring, and sell them fur from two-and- 
a-half to three dollars each at four weeks old, and 
make four bundred pounds of pork from the sow 
in the fall. His pork comes cheap, especially if 
he keeps his sow on the manure heap. Lucky fel- 
low, he. He must have been born under a lucky 
constellativn. Or, possibly, he may be naturally 
hoggish himself and have a sympathy for the 
swinish multitude. 

Perhaps a few ideas from one of the lucky kind 
will ba acceptable to some of your readers. We 
shall divide this important subject, and treat of 
it under three distinct heads : 

1. Selection of the breeder. 

2. Her education. 

3. Keeping. 

First. In selecting the pig to raise for a 
breeder, count the teats. One with twelve fully 
developed teats, will infallibly be prolific and a 
good nurse—good for milk and careful of her 
young. Fourteen teats should be preferred ; but 
never try to raise pigs from a sow with less than 
ten good teats. I risk my swinish character on 
the correctness of this rule. 

Secondly. We now come to one of the most 
important points in the rearing of all animals, 
especially the hog, viz., education. I do not 
mean that it is absolutely necessary that your 
swinish breeder should be taught to read—though 
I am not prepared to say she is not capable of 
learning even that; but [do mean to say, that 
she should be so petted as to become fond of the 
person who has the care of her, and thus lose 
the natural ferocity of her kind, and not be dis- 
turbed by his presence when she brings forth her 
young. 

Thirdly. It now remains to offer a few obser- 
vations on keeping. The provident will make 
the animal earn half her living in manufacturing 
manure. Atall events, she should have sufficient 
space and exercise to insure good health and the 
use of her limbs. If she can occasionally have 
an out-door ran, and a chance to root the ground, 
it will be beneficial. Give a sufficiency of food 
to keep in good flesh and growing, with a suffi- 
ciency but not an excess of salt, and an abund- 
ance of drink. Keep warm in the winter and 
cool in the summer. A pailful of cold water, 
occasionally dashed on to the animal on a hot 
day, is very reviving and conducive to good 
health. The hog goes with young sixteen wecks. 
They seldom vary 24 hours from that time. 
The feed should be gradually increased as much 
as eight weeks before they bring forth. For two 
days after, she should have no food except a little 
thin warm gruel, not to exceed hulf a pint a day 
of meal. She should heve all the warm water 
she will take, which will sometimes be two pails- 
fal ina day. This is very essential, as it helps 
the flow of milk and prevents fever. “You may 
now gradually increase the feed till the pigs are 
two weeks old, when she should be full fed. If 
you have no better feed, good Indian meal, mixed 
with milk, will answer very well, if you give 
enough and feed regularly. The pigs should be 
taught to eat with their mother as young as two 
weeks, which may be done by having a broad 
shallow trough, and gently putting them irto it 
when the mother is eating. 

By pursuing the foregoing course, I have not 
failed once for the last thirty years, when I have 
tried, m raising a healthy litter of pigs. Some 
years of the thirty I have not kept a sow, but 
have often raised two or three litters in a year. 
I am considered one of the lucky kind. By try- 
ing this plan, and avoiding breeding in-and-in, 
some of the unlucky ones may possibly change 
their luck. J. H. Wituarp. 

Wilton, Jan. 9th, 1860. 





A LARGE PIG. 


Mr. James Perkins of Bristol, Me., slaughtered 
a pig. the 9th inst., that weighed three handred 
and sixty-eight lbs., being five days less than nine 
months old. Who can beat this in Lincoln? 





ta” Warm stables save fodder: Kindness for 
your beast is profitable for you. 





.Forthe Maine Farmer. ~ 
COTSWOLD SHEEP---HOW TO MANAGE. 
Mr. Epitor:—I am so often called upon for in- 
formation in relation to the proper method of 
keeping Cotswold sheep, that I have thought best 
(with your consent) to give the result of my ex- 
perience and observation upon that point through 
the columns of the Mane Farmer. 

The first, and one of the most important things 
to be observed and attended to, is to furnish them 
at all times with comfortable shelter and pure 
air. By this, I do not mean that they should be 
confined in a stable, but that suitable sheds and a 
yard should be furnished so that they can go out 
and in at their leisure. They can no more live, 
thrive, and be healthy surrounded by Merino 
sheep, than a white child can be healthy while he 
is continually pent up in the fumes of a negro 
hut. Indeed, the very atmosphere of a flock of 
merinos seems to be poisonous to them. 

Pure clover hay, cut while in full bloom and 
cured in the cock in the best possible manner, 
and put into the barn so thoroughly dried as not 
in the least to heat, is the best hay that can be 
furnished for them. On this alone, they will 
keep fat all winter without grain of any kind. 
Roots of any kind for sheep in lamb, should be 
fed with great care, as it will frequently produce 
abortion if fed often and io large quantities ; but 
in the spring, after the lambs have come they may 
be fed in large quantities and at all times with 
safety, and are very much to be preferred to any 
kind of grain. Any kind of grain if fed to the 
sheep while the lambs aro young, will eo enrich 
the milk as to founder the lambs. They will first 
be taken lame in one fore leg; the shoulder blades 
will swell, the neck will draw down and the lamb 
will soon be unable to walk, or even to get up. 
If put to the sheep they will take the milk as 
readily as if nothing ailed them, but may be con- 
sired as ruined to all intents and purposes ; for if 
put to the sheep to nurse often enough to keep 
the milk, they will often live a month with very 
little alteration, except to grow weaker and weak- 
er until they die. 

But few of them st ould ever be kept in a flock 
together. They should have as wide range as 
possible, which will allow them to secure a great 
variety of toud which their nature seems to de- 
mand. 

I have this day (Dec. 16th) sold my fat sheep 
for seven cents a pound, live weight delivered ; 
my two-year-olds weighing an average of 172 
pounds at home. The butchers tuld me that they 
evuld buy any number of fine sheep for 34 to 4 
cents per pound, live weight ; or the dressed car- 
cases fur 6 tu 7 cents per pound. My last spring’s 
lambs weighed a hundred and one pounds each. 
It will be seen hy the above statement that their 
live weight is twice as great as the fine wooled 
sheep, and is fully equal in value to their dressed 
weight; and your Maine farmers wonder why they 
are held so high. Their great value in market as 
mutton is one reason. People not acquainted 
with raising blooded stock are not aware of the 
great expense breeders are subjected to, to pre- 
vent breeding ‘tin and in.’’ To avoid this, it 
becomes necessury to purchase at great expense, 
buck from abroad. Sumetimes as high as two 
hundred dullars are paid for a single buck ; and 
these can only be used about three years in the 
same fluck. Sheep are quoted in Brighton mark- 
ket at one dollar to one dollar twenty-five cents ; 
extra at two dollars and fifty cents. 


I have given you in these few lines a part of 
my experience in breeding Cotswolds. In my 
next (which shall not be long delayed) I will give 
you some account of the history, the habits, and 
the uses of the shepherd dog. T. L. Harr. 

West Cornwall, Ct. 





PROTECTION FROM COLDS. 


The absence of heat in such a degree as to in- 
jure animal or vegetable life, is usually termed 
‘‘cold.”” It is no active agent like heat, being 
only a diminished state of it. The effect of heat 
in Nature is positive, that of cold only negative. 
Heat passes through and pervades all bodies, 
though not with the same facility ; all bodies, 
too, containing a certain amount of it in their 
natural composition, of which they cannot part 
without a material change, a change in their very 
nature. Thus by an increase of heat ice becomes 
water, water steam, steam gas. Bodies receiving 
the heat quickly and parting with it soon, are 
termed conductors. Those of the contrary na- 
ture, receiving it slowly and gradually, but re- 
taining itlonger, non-conductors. But it is most- 
ly for the sake of brevity that among the endless 
varieties of bodies, regarding the heat conducting 
power, only two divisions have been established ; 
for, strictly speaking, each kind of bodies possesses 
a different degree of conducting power. No plant 
could grow, no organism live, without the influ- 
ence of heat. Our globe! What an awful place! 
For the planter and farmer, the architect and the 
builder, the mechanics, the machinist and engi- 
neer, an acquaintance with the conducting power 
of substances and bodies entering in their mate- 
rials must be exceedingly needful. And what 
would we do at 98 degrees and 100 degrees above, 
and at 20 degrees and 30 degrees below zero, had 
it pleased the Creatorjto endow all bodies with the 
same heat-conducting degree ? 


The farmer or planter prepares.a warm, com- 
fortable bed for his vines, &c., solely by lying 
them on the surface soil end covering them (but 
this is often unnecessary), with some loose rub- 
bish, sufficient heat being sent up from the subsoil 
to keep them alive during the long winter. Ten- 
der fruit or ornamental trees are wrapped around 
their trunks, in order to prevent the dissipation 
of the heat, traveling from the subsoil through 
the roots, trunk and branches to the extremities. 
The longer heat travels the more it is reduced; 
but if the trank be wrapped up, the heat is thus 
saved, and hence will stream more lively towards 
the extremities, where, indeed, it is alone wanted; 
for there the heat must part with the tree, and 
unless the circulation is vigorous, the tender 
shootlets are most exposed and they often freeze 
and decay. Such decayed or dry shootlets act, 
however, advantageously for therest of the plant, 
arresting, a8 non-conductors, the heat, and re- 
taining the same as if they were all wrapped up 
most carefully. For the same reason a good 
mulching will increase the effect of wrapping the 
trank—it will retain the heat from below, and 





likewise that accumulated from the sun, &c., 


thus it will cause a higher temperature around 
the plant, whatever it may be. 

Some non-conductors in a dry state become of- 
ten pretty good conductors when wet, damp or 
moist. Wet soil, for instance, is a good con- 
ductor, and we all know the difficulty attending 
its cultivation. The heat produced by the sun 
and atmosphere, as well as that from that inex- 
haustible source, the subsoil, is wasted away as 
fast as it comes, and if a particle is left it is con- 
sumed by evaporation. The nature, its chemical 
as well as mechanicial composition of the soil, 
must also have, as it seems, considerable influ- 
ence on its temperature. What is termed a rich 
eoil, on account of certain chemical processes con- 
stantly going on within the same, is not only 
warmer itself, but, being a non-conductor, re- 
tains the heat from the subsoil as well as that 
from the sun and atmosphere.— Phila. Dollar 
Newspaper. 


County Shows. 


————— SSE eee 














WEST PENOBSCOT AG. SOCIETY. 


We have been furnished with a list of premi- 
ums awarded at the Exhibition and Fair of this 
Society, held at East Corinth the 27th and 28th 
of September. That part relating to bulls, sheep, 
and swine, and fruits, was published by us, in 
full, October 13 ; and that relating to household 
manufactures we omit for want of space. The 
remainder is as follows: 

Stock. Oxen, lst prem. Edward Rollins, Charleston, 
$3; 2d, William Grinnel, Exeter, 2; 3d, Chas. C. Heard, 
do, 1; 4 yrs old, let prem. Thomas Clark, Stetson, 2; 
2d, Joseph Haselton, Garland, 1,50; 3d, J. C. Blanoh- 
ard, Coriuth, Ag'l rept. Steers, 3 yrs old, let prem, 
Sherburn Tilton, Charleston, 31,75; 2d, Hartwell Gray, 
Corinth, 1,50; 1 yr old steers, Ist prem, A. M. Bragg, 
Charleston, 1,50; steer calves, lst prem, Mathew Ritwh- 
ie, Corinth, 1,25. Team, 8 yoke 3 yr old steers, Ist 
prem, J. C. Brackett, $4. Milch cows, lst prem, Ed- 
ward Rollins, Charleston, $2; 2d, Sherburn Tilton, do, 
1,75; 3d, Chaney Cochran, Corinth, 1,50; 4th, Clement 
Tobie, Ag’l rept. Stock cows, lst prem, Thos H. Nor- 
cross, Charleston, $2; 2d, H. Nichols, Corinth, 1,75; 
3a, J.S Sanborn, Charleston, 1,50; 4th, E. Farmer, 
Garland, Ag’l rept. Heifers, 3 yrs old, lst prem, Thos. 
H. Noreross, Charleston, $1,50; 3d, do do, 1; 2 yrs old, 
lst prem, Thomas H. Norcross, Charleston, $1,50; 2d, 
E. F. Crane, Kenduskeag, 1,25; | yr old heifers, Ist 
prem, Thos H. Norcross, Charleston, $1,25; 2d, Edward 
Rollins, do, 1,25; 3d, Thos 8. Beath, Kenduskeag, 75¢; 
heifer calf, lst prem, Mathew Ritchie, Corinth, $1; 2d, 
E. Farmer, Garland, 75c; 3d, Sherburn, Tilton, Charles- 
ton, 5Uc. Durham cow, 2d prem, Isaac W. Case, Ken- 
duskeag, $1,40; Devon, 2d, Chauncey Cochran, Corinth, 
1,50; 3d, Mathew Ritchie, do, 1; do heifer, 3 yre old, 
lst prem, Chauncy Cochran, Corinth, 1,50. 

Butter and Cheese. June butter, lst prem, Thos. H. 
Norcross, Charleston, $2; 2d, Mrs B. Bastun, Levant, 
1,50; 3d, Sam’l W. Drew, Chaileston, 1,25; 4th, Dan’l 
M. Haskell, Garland, Ag’l rept. Sept. butter, Ist prem, 
Hall Bagley, Charleston, $2; 2d, Dan’l M. Haskell, 
Gariand, 1,50; 3d, L. J. Peabody, Levant, 1,25; 4th, 
Mrs B. Baston, do, Ag’l report. Cheese, lst prem, H. 
Eastman, Jr., Exeter, $2; 2d, Clement Tobie, Corinth, 
1,50; 3d, Mrs Lucy Peabody, do, 1,25; 4th, Mrs T. J. 
Guppy, Ag’l rept. 

Plowing. 1-4 acro, lst prem, Benj. W. Towle, Exe- 
tir, $1,50; 2d, Timothy R. Shaw, Exeter, 1,25. 

Manufactures, §c. Sward plow, lst prem, Timothy 
R. Shaw, Exeter, $2,00; rakes, 1 doz, a gratuity to Alvah 
Strout, Bradford, 1; ox yoke, 2d prem, Thos Clark, Stet- 
son, 7»¢; washing machine, a gratuity to Orrin Jackson, 
Kenduskeag, $1,00. 

Crops. One acre wheat, 15 bushels, lst prem, Wm. 
Grinnell, Exeter, $2; acre corn, 110 3-4 bushels, lst 
prem, Thos H. Norcross, Charleston, $3; do 89 bushels, 
2d do, J. C. Clements, Kenduskeag, 2,50; do, 65 1-2 
bush 3d, do, Mathew Ritchie, Corinth, 2; do 50 bush 
4th do, Wm Grinnell, Exeter, 1,50; do, 52 1-2 bush Sth 
dv, D. M. Haskell, Garland, Ag’l rept; balf acre corn, 
26 bush., Ist prem, Hall Bagley, Charleston, $1,50; acre 
barley, 62 bush, Ist prem, Hall Bagley, Charleston, 
1,25; do, 49 1-2 bush 2d do, J. O. Tilton, Kenduskeag, 
1; halt acre barley, 32 bushels, lst prem, Thos H. Nor- 
cross, Charleston, 1; do, 25 1-2, 2d do, J. C. Clement, 
Konduskeag, 75c; one acre oats, 74 bushels Ist prem, 
Geo W. Worster, Kenduskeag, 1; do, 72 1-4 bush, 2d 
do, W. L. F. Walker, Exeter, 750; acre oats and peas, 
43 bushels, lst prem, Asa Shaw, t; do, 43, bush 2d, do 
J.C. Clements, Kenduskeag, 75c; acre potatoes, 357 1-2 
bush, lst prem, Thos H. Norcross, Charleston, $3; do, 
320 bush, 2d do E. F. Crane, Kenduskeag, 2,50; do, 283 
bush, 3d do, Matthew Ritchie, Corinth, 2; do, 237 1-2 
bushels, 4th do, Wm Grinnell, Exeter, 1,50; do, 227 
bush, 5th do, Asa Shaw, Exeter, Ag’l rept; half acre 
potatoes, 155 bushels lst prem, Matthew Ritchie, Cor- 
inth, 1,50; quarter acre of carrots, 285 bush, lst prem, 
E. F. Crane, Kenduskeag, 1,50; do, 194 bush 2d do, E. 
B. Stackpole, Kenduskeag, 1,25; do, 178 bush 3d do, 
Aea Shaw, Exeter, 1; quarter acre beets, 70 bushels, lst 
prem, Thos H. Nercross, Charleston, 1. Garden vegeta- 
bles, Ist prem, Thos H. Norcross, Charleston, $1; do, 
2d do, E. B. Stackpole, Kenduskeag, 800; do 3d do, 
Chas Herrick, Corinth, 600; do, 4th do, Sam’l W. Drew, 
Charleston, 50c. 

At the annual meeting of the West Penobscot 
Agricultural Society, held at Kenduskeag Jan. 
4th, 1860, the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year :— 

President—John Thissell, Corinth. 

Vice Presidents—Joseph P. Sinclair, Levant ; 
Timothy R. Shaw, Exeter ; Isaac W. Cause, Ken- 
duskeag. 

Secretary—Timothy P. Batchelder, Kendus- 
keag. 

Trustees—Mathew Ritchie, Corinth; Daniel 
M. Haskell, Garland; Isaac W. Case, Kendus- 
keag. 

Treasurer and Collector—Timotby P. Batchel- 
der, Kenduskeag. 

Agent and Librarian—David Barker, Exeter. 

Standing Committee on Manufactures—James 
O. Tilton, Kenduskeag ; Lyndon Oak, Garland ; 
Harrison G. Prescott, Exeter 

Standing Committee on Crops—Sewall Stanley, 
Levant ; Ebenezer Wentworth, Stetson; William 
S. Place, Charleston. 

Standing Committee on Stock—Chauncy Coch- 
ran, Corinth; Alfred W. Leavett, Kenduskeag ; 
William Grinnell, Exeter. 

Standing Committee on Horses—John Morri- 
son, Corinth ; Simon G. Jerrard, Levant; George 
A. Batchelder, Exeter. 

——EEEEee 
SAUSAGES. 


Here isa recipe for sausage making, sent us by 
one of the best housekeepers in Ohio:—*‘The fol- 
lowing recipe for making sausages we have used 
for several years, and it gives entire satisfaction 
to our numerous friends. Farmers wives, try it, 
and you will never regret it. To forty pounds of 
meat, add one pound of salt, three ounces of 
pepper, half a pint of pulverized sage. Warm 
without water. For preserving, put them in 
muslin bags, about six inches wide, and nine 
inches long, that have been immersed in hot iard 
and wrung dry. In this way they will keep six 
months if desired.’’— Ohio Farmer. 


Cur ror areion. Mr. Joseph Mills, of Bloom- 
field, recommends to those afflicted with a felon, 
to do the sore up ina cloth and keep it constant- 
ly wet with the tineture of lobelia, made very 
strong. If taken in season, Mr. Mills warrants 
a cure in forty-eight hours. 


A breeder of fowls says one of his shanghais 
when eating corn, takes one peck at a time.— Ex. 














